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Excerpts from “The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy” a ¥ 


ELEMENTS OF TOTALITARIAN STRATEGY 
First: The organization of a disciplined party. 
Second: The formulation of a “grand program.” 
Third: The appeal to idealism and heroism. 
Fourth: The cultivation and utilization of human weakness. 
Fifth: The undermining of social solidarity. 
Sixth: The creation of confusion. 
Seventh: The arousing and spreading of terror. 
Eighth: The exploitation of the very processes and virtues of democracy. 


Wuat American Democracy Must Do To PREVENT 
THE SPREAD OF TOTALITARIAN PHILOSOPHY 


First: A greater measure of equality and security in economic conditions 
and opportunity among the people. 


Second: Sharper attention to the general welfare and the long-time inter- 
ests of society. 


Third: A bold, honest, and dynamic leadership. 


Fourth: A substantial measure of popular agreement on essential values, 
principles, and procedures. 


ARTICLES OF THE DEeMocraTic FAITH 
First: The individual human being ts of surpassing worth, 
Second: The earth and human culture belong to all men. 
Third: Men can and should rule themselves. 
Fourth: The human mind can be trusted and should be set free. 
Fifth: The method of peace is superior to that of war. 


Sixth: Racial, cultural, and political minorities should be tolerated, re- 
spected, and valued. 
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Editorial Notes 


Tuskegee Institute 


Booker T. Washington died twenty-six years ago, but his spirit 
is immortalized in Tuskegee Institute which he helped in found- 
ing in 1881 and continuously directed until his death. Tuskegee 
was built not for the purpose of turning out so-called “ladies and 
gentlemen,” but rather for the purpose of offering opportunity to 
the Negro to develop “specific skills in definite crafts and occu- 
pations.” The institution has gradually developed its activities 
so widely that today it stands as one of the very few foremost in- 
stitutions of learning as measured by up-to-date laboratory equip- 
ment, by the number of well-built and well-kept buildings, by the 
size of the student body and teaching staff, by the variety of voca- 
tional curricula offered, by the quality of material turned out, and 
by the size of permanent endowment. In 1927, Tuskegee added 
a four-year college program which included courses in chemistry, 
economics, industrial arts, physics, sociology, and some other lib- 
eral arts subjects. The college division now consists of the follow- 
ing schools: agriculture, education, home economics and commer- 
cial dietetics, mechanical industries, and nursing. It also offers 
several two-year vocational courses and has a four-year department 
of physical education. 

The Department of Research and Records, opened thru the 
foresight of Booker T. Washington and built by the constant and 
untiring efforts of Professor Monroe N. Work, has excellent re- 
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search material on the Negro filed in its office—material which 
will prove of tremendous value as the years go by. 

In 1919, the Tuskegee Institute Savings Bank was chartered 
as a state bank. Nearly eighty per cent of its deposits are derived 
from the community. On March 31, 1941, its total deposits amount- 
ed to nearly $209,000 and its total assets to over $250,000. 

In 1939, several teachers of the institution opened a Credit 
Union under a Federal charter. It made such rapid progress in 
two years that on August 1, 1941, its capital amounted to nearly 
$19,000 and its outstanding loans to over $18,000. The Union has 
incurred no loss from default in the return of loans and has already 
started paying four per cent dividend from its net profits. The pro- 
moters of this Union also formed a People’s Co-operative Associa- 
tion in January, 1941, and opened a grocery store. Its turnover 
of gross receipts in May, 1941, was over $3,000. Very close to the ~ 
institution and in the large one-block buildings owned by the 
institution there are to be found a first-class restaurant, candy 
store, drug store, clothing shop, barber shop, watch and jewelry 
repair shop, grocery store, and hot-dog stand. All these busi- 
nesses are owned and operated by Negroes. The institution it- 
self owns about fifty-five apartment houses and homes which 
have been kept in good condition and rented to various persons in 
the community. There is also a building and loan association or- 
ganized as early as 1895 and now housed in a clean and attractive 
building of its own. On June 30, 1941, its balance sheet showed a 
total of nearly $108,000 as resources. The Veterans Hospital of 
the Federal Government has brought an additional number of 
people into Greenwood, the little village developed close to the 
campus. 

It is impossible to visit Tuskegee Institute and not be inspired 
by its size and by the clock-like precision with which it is run. In 
its curricular programs in commercial dietetics and commercial 
industries, special emphasis is given to the teaching of certain fun- 
damental business principles. The large student-help used by the 
school has been taught to respect work by doing it instead of shirk- 
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ing it—the latter being a phase of seid labor quite prevalent 
on many of our campuses. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson, president of this institution, and other 
members of his administrative staff are to be congratulated for 
their ability to carry on so efficiently the work of their predecessors. 
We hope and pray that, with the excellent laboratory material 
available to students for receiving practical business training, Tus- 
kegee Institute will re-open a better and more up-to-date school of 
business administration than the one which it had to close as a 
part of its retrenchment program two years ago. This institution, 
built by a man who did more for the stimulation of Negro business 
thru his writings and speeches and thru the National Negro Busi- 
ness League he organized in 1900 than any other one man, seems 
to be a very logical place for a first-class school of business. Here 
is a splendid opportunity for some of our successful business men to 
repay this debt of gratitude to Booker T. Washington by endowing 
at least two chairs in business administration and thus paying 
back to the Negro community some of the wealth they have accu- 
mulated thru its help! It is time that our business men show their 
social-consciousness instead of criticizing constantly the short- 
comings of our educated class failing to patronize Negro business 
on the basis of race alone. 


Orientation Courses 


We take great pleasure in drawing the attention of our readers 
to the article on “Orientation through Regional Study” by Presi- 
dent Carter Davidson of Knox College appearing elsewhere in 
this issue. In our desire to follow the popular trend in curricular 
reorganization many of our Negro colleges have introduced ill- 
organized orientation courses covering such wide breadth in con- 
tent that the teaching of such courses has proven an impossible 
task for our inadequately equipped teachers with poor library facil- 
ities. President Davidson has made certain pertinent observations 
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which should receive serious attention of all educators interested 
in improving the hodge-podge courses that are often offered to 
our freshmen and sophomores. We earnestly hope that some of 
our progressive Negro institutions will develop the type of orien- 
tation courses suggested by President Davidson! 


7. i 5 A 


Mother’s Hope—A Poem 


Litile brown head warm on my breast 
Eyes tight-closed in peaceful rest, 

Guess it’s selfish of me to say, 

I wish you could always stay this way; 
But maybe some day you'll understand, 
When your babe lies tranquil in your arms, 
Caressing your cheek with its little hand, 
Oblinious of world war alarms 

And talk of peace while bullets roar 

From man-made birds that swoop and soar, 
From God's own clouds their entrails spill 
On innocent men, and kill and kill! 

Oh, tender babe, so weak, yet strong, 
Mother doesn’t mean you any wrong 
When she squeezes you terribly tight, 

And hopelessly hopes with all her might, 
That in this greedy world and wild, 

You may remain her infant child. 


—VaLERiE E. Parks, Teacher in French and English 
Brown Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 
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College Notes and News 


JosrpH H. Reason, Reference Librarian 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 


Clarence S. Woodard, professor of agricultural education at 
. Arkansas A. M. & N. College and director of Smith-Hughes vocational 
education for the state of Arkansas, died in August. 


* * * 


Miss Virginia Lee Simmons, an alumna of Bennett College, has 
returned to her alma mater as dean of students. Miss Simmons, who 
has studied in Mexico, Canada, and France, and travelled in northern 
Africa and several European countries, has been assistant professor 
of French at Wilberforce University since 1937. | 


* * * 


Dr. James P. Brawley, formerly dean and professor of education, 
has been named president of Clark College succeeding Dr. Matthew 
S. Davage. . 


* * * 


The School of Religion of Howard University, holding its Annual 
Convocation November 12-14, had as its theme, ‘The Negro in the 
Present World Crisis." Among the speakers were Bishop R. R. Wright, 
acting-president of Wilberforce University and Dr. R. |. McKinney of 
the School of Religion of Virginia Union University. 


Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, professor of political science, has a leave of 
absence for the remainder of the academic year. Dr. Bunche is heading 
a staff of specialists and research assistants engaged in studying colonial 
areas and native affairs in the Division of Special Information, Office 
of the Coordinator of Information, Executive Offices of the President. 


Dr. Ernest E. Just, internationally known scientist and head of the 
department of zoology for twenty-six years, died at his home in Wash- 
ington on Monday, October 27. 

George M. Johnson, assistant professor in the School of Law, has 
been granted a leave of absence to serve as assistant executive secre- 
tary to the President's Committee on Fair Employment Practices. 
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Dr. E. Franklin Frazier has returned to his position as professor of 


sociology after a year of study and research in Brazil and the West 


Indies on a Guggenheim fellowship. 
* * * 


Dr. Jane E. McAllister, professor of education at Miner Teachers 
College, is serving as consultant in a program of curriculum reorgani- 
zation for teacher education at Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

* * * 


Mr. Hollis F. Price, for several years teacher of economics at 
Tuskegee Institute, has become dean of Lemoyne College, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

* * * 


Walter R. Harrison, formerly of Prairie View State College, is now 
teaching sociology at Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 


ak * * 


Dr. Merze Tate, formerly of Bennett College, has accepted a posi- 
tion at Morgan State College as associate professor of political science 
and dean of women. 


* * oe 


Dr. Carl M. Hill, the former principal of Phenix School at Hampton 
Institute, is now associate professor of chemistry at North Carolina 
Agricultural and Technical College. 


* * * 


On October 17 Dr. John M. Ellison was inaugurated as the fourth, 
and, incidentally, the first Negro, president of Virginia Union University. 
Dr. Ellison has been a member of the Virginia Union faculty for several 
years as a teacher of social science and, lately, as executive vice- 
president. 


* * * 


The body of Dr. Robert Coleman, Jr., 26, Professor of Physics at 
Wilberforce University, was found in the Y.M.C.A building in Los An- 
geles, on November 17, 1941. Dr. Coleman, a holder of Phi Beta Kappa 
key, an excellent research worker, and a Rosenwald Fellow, had received 
his doctor's degree from Columbia University in June, 1941. In his 
untimely death, we have lost an unusually brilliant scientist of excep- 
tional abilities. 

* * * 


SO 


And So I Join Another! 


RutH Marte Tuomas, Instructor in Education 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Today I dropped into the mail 
box two checks to pay for my mem- 
berships in the National Council of 
Teachers of English and the Na- 
tional Education Association. When 
the envelopes hit the bottom of the 
box, I thought of my experience in 
Chicago last Thanksgiving while 
attending the convention of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. The luxurious furnishing 
of the Stevens Hotel, the sumptuous 
luncheon with Messrs. Mark Van 
Doren and Louis Bromfield as 
speakers, the rich displays of books 
and teaching aids all came to mind. 
Suddenly I thought of this year’s 
convention which will be held in the 
city of Atlanta. No, I will not be 
there. 

These thoughts compel me to con- 
sider what values are derived from 
belonging to and attending an asso- 
ciation composed of Negroes and 
primarily for Negroes. Over this last 
week-end, November 1-2, I attended 
the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History in Columbus, Ohio. I 
admit that the Masonic Temple on 
Long Street appeared shabby when 
compared with the Stevens Hotel; 
I admit that the dinner served at the 
Y.W.C.A. lacked the splendor of the 
hotel luncheon; I admit that the 


Second Baptist Church was plain 
when compared with the brilliance 
of the Stevens Hotel ballroom. I do 
not admit, however, that I received 
more from the Chicago conference 
than I did from the conference in 
Columbus. 

What, then, did I receive from the 
contact with my own people? Bear 
in mind that I am the instructor 
who, in teaching how to teach Eng- 
lish and the Social Studies, encour- 
ages the future teachers of these sub- 
jects to become members of the 
American Political ‘Science Associa- 
tion, the National Council for the 
Social Studies, the American Socio- 
logical Society, etc. I hold forth on 
the subject of the information and 
inspiration derived from attending 
these meetings. Now, however, I 
want to discuss a different kind of 
iNspiration: an inspiration that 
warms your heart long after you 
have attended the conference. 

At this Negro conference you hear 
scholars of the first rank. With what 
a glow of satisfaction do you listen 
to men of dark skins reading their 
scholarly papers. Before you stand 
men who have devoted their lives to 
intellectual pursuits and to a cause in 
which they believe. They have had 
opportunities to travel, to get first- 
hand information, and to study at 
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the best universities. Dr. L. D. 
Turner’s subject was drawn from his 
year’s study in Brazil. Having spent 
years as a research worker in Eng- 
land, Miss Ruth Anna Fisher of the 
Library of Congress reads a paper 
on materials bearing on the Negro 
in the British Archives. Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson, a grand old man, 
booms forth now and then a pithy 
remark. In him you see persever- 
ance, courage, high scholarship, and 
all the attributes of an inquiring 
mind. When the speeches are over, 
the speakers mingle and converse 
freely with the audience. In these 
conversations lies the real inspira- 
tion for our teachers. Dr. Reddick, 
curator of the Schomberg Collec- 
tion of the New York Public Li- 
brary, invites you to visit the Har- 
lem Library Branch. Dr. James 
Porter describes the new buildings 
at Howard University. Dr. Charles 
Wesley inquires about Wilberforce. 
Dr. Woodson promises some Wash- 
ington hospitality. These contacts 
and pleasantries can be multiplied 
several times. 

The sessions were not one-sided 
because a number of white people 
attended them, and some took an 
active part. Professor P. B. Schroe- 
der of Hampton Institute discussed 
integrating the Negro into a pro- 
gram for the social studies on the 
college campus. Dr. William Over- 
man, Dr. Charlotte Winnemore, 
Dr. Fred Carlson, all of Ohio State 
University, were discussion leaders. 
Dr. J. S. Harris, also of Ohio State 
University, spoke on the subject The 
Negro in Nigeria. 


tv 


Still keeping in mind the: values 
of this association for my students 
I think of the encouragement and 
recognition that it gives to research 
workers, both white and colored. 
Dr. Mercer Cook, a young professor 
of Atlanta University, received one 
hundred dollars for the best article 
contributed to the Journal of Negro 
History during the year. Dr. Porter 
of Howard and a white student of 
Columbia each received a prize of 
fifty dollars for the second and third 
best articles. Mrs. Esther Shaw of 
Washington was awarded twenty- 
five dollars for the best book review. 

If we are training students to be- 
come vital teachers, we must give 
them scholars to emulate. We must 
furnish them opportunities to see 
their own people carrying on a no- 
table piece of research. We must see 
that they make friendships with peo- 
ple of ability and integrity because 
through these contacts many as- 
piring young men and women will 
develop into great leaders. The Ne- 
gro lives too much on the fringe of 
things; he must be given the feeling 
of belonging, of being a part of that 
which is worth while. 


While. I toy with a blank check, 
visions of dues in several associations, 
subscriptions to magazines, income 
tax, annual budget, a coveted bauble 
pass one by one before my eyes. But 
I know that in a short time another 
envelope will hit the bottom of the 
mail box, and this time it will be ad- 
dressed to the Association for the 


Study of Negro Life and History. 
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Orientation through Regional Study* 


Carter Davinson, President 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois 


Changes in Educational Theories 


I am glad to see that the Committee of the American Council 
of Learned Societies has not thrown out entirely the contributions 
which scientific experimentation has made to educational theory. 
Three notable shifts have taken place in the last century which 
must not be neglected in the new education: (1) the shift from 
the body of learning to the student as the centre of the educational 
process; (2) the shift from the categorical curriculum to the psy- 
chological method of teaching; and (3) the shift in objective 
from training of leaders to training for membership in a demo- 
cratic society. The patent values of these changes in emphasis must 
not be lost in our search for a new certainty; we must integrate 
both, reconcile their contradictions, to produce a workable pro- 
gram. The Progressive Education Association and other national 
educational bodies have fought too long to secure these changes 
to accept a curriculum which does not recognize and incorporate 
them. 

We are therefore happy to note that, throughout this Com- 
mittee’s report, there is insistence upon the recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in all seven levels of schooling, from the ele- 
mentary grades through high school, junior college, the four-year 
college and the teachers colleges, on through the graduate schools 
of arts and sciences and the professional schools. No longer are 


*Editorial Note: Readers interested in more detailed discussion of this 
subject are referred to the March, 1941, issue of the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin in which is published this same author’s lucid and schol- 
arly paper, “The Unbroken Thread of Education,” read before the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges held in January, 1941. 
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we to have the laissez-faire attitude of the free elective system or 
the rigid prescriptions of the past century, but enlightened guid- 
ance by competent advisers with authority and ample informa- 
tion on the student's aptitudes and motivating desires. Only in this 
way can a “tailor-made” curriculum be furnished to each stu- 
dent, and the road be opened for each individual to reach the 
top level of his capabilities. 

Students, if left to their own devisings, will, in the large 
majority seek the easy and pleasant courses. They will avoid the 
tools wisely insisted upon by the Committee, mathematics and 
languages, and seek the social sciences and appreciation courses 
which are not so demanding on memory and clear thought. I was 
amused recently at the dismay of several of our students majoring 
in economics when a requirement in mathematics was added to 
the program. I fear that much of the recent swing away from 
French and German to Spanish is not due to a greater interest in 
Latin America, but to a hope in the minds of the students that 
Spanish is an easier language. 

The Core Curriculum 

The individualization of program will necessitate either a 
wide variety of courses from which to choose, or an individualized 
method of instruction. This might lead to a very expensive and 
confusing multiplicity of offerings if the report did not likewise 
insist upon the retention of a “core curriculum” throughout the 
seven stages, to provide for a common educational experience 
among the members of our democracy. This common core in 
every program should bring better understanding among men 
and therefore a better society. The old classical curriculum pro- 
vided such a basis of understanding among educated men of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

. The transition from high school to college is perhaps the 
most - difficult adjustment in the student's life, for this represents 
the change from adolescence to maturity, and is aggravated by the 
fact that many students go away from home for the first time, 
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many try to earn their living as they go, and almost all find the 
methods of instruction and study completely different and be- 
wildering. Colleges are often cruel in their indifference to the 
growing pains of boys and girls in their teens, and in their in- 
sistence that students must meet problems and make decisions 
in an adult fashion from the day they enroll. Perhaps more truly 
valuable for the average freshman than expensive scientific equip- 
ment or brilliant lecturers or palatial dormitories and fraternity 
houses would be a close association with an adviser who under- 
stands the difficulties of this transition and knows how to smooth 
them over. “Freshman weeks” won’t do the trick, nor will an 
advisory system which exists primarily on paper and is merely 
an administrative convenience for registering students in the 
proper classes. Here is a great new field now open to the talents. 


Orientation or Survey Courses 


The majority of students entering college have been running 
along a fairly well marked main highway until they enter col- 
lege. Here they discover a vast network of streets and boulevards 
stretching attractively before them, in which they may wander for 
four years. How can we provide them with a street-chart or direc- 
tory? Is the catalog enough, or is it not better to conduct the stu- 
dent on a sightseeing tour of the curriculum with opportunities 
to see how the departments work, who the personalities are, and 
whither they all are heading? Such orientation courses or survey 
courses on the level of general education are held up as suspect 
by the Committee because “Depth is so completely sacrificed to 
breadth that the student cannot hope to achieve any genuine un- 
derstanding of the questions at issue, or to escape bewilderment, 
growing distaste, and finally utter boredom. The task of the liberal 
educator must be to steer between the Scylla of myopic specializa- 
tion and the Charybdis of astigmatic superficiality.” 

In the attempt to do just this Odysseyan feat of seamanship, 
the faculty with which I am associated has worked out a program 
which has, I believe, more than local significance, and may be a 
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suggestion others would like to use. We felt exactly as the report 
states, and long avoided the survey course as treating superficially 
materials which were treated thoroughly in the regular courses of 
the college. How could we find a course for freshmen which would 
orient them to the college curriculum, introduce them to the 
faculty and at the same time be sufficiently concentrated in area 
so that it could have depth, and sufficiently different from the 
other materials in college courses so that it could preserve origi- 
nality and freshness? Seeking a solution, we turned to our psy- 
chology. What the student needs is to go from the known to the 
unknown, from the near at hand to the distant, from the present 
into the past and future. What do our students know which is 
contemporary and contiguous? The answer almost leaped into 
our faces—their immediate environment. For ninety per cent of 
our students in a Middle-Western college this meant the Middle - 
West.* Here was an area of eight states, large enough for valuable 
study but small enough to be thoroughly examined; here was a 
subject not treated in the usual college courses, and therefore vivid 
and fresh. The faculty grasped it with a will, and the past three 
years have proved to us that here is a motivated orientation course 
which really works. 

The thoroughness with which it introduces our students to 
the curriculum can be seen in a brief review. After two intro- 
ductory lectures telling what the course hopes to do and defining 
the basic concepts of regionalism, the geologist begins the formal 
instruction by showing our location on this planet and how the 
forces of geologic change from Archaeozoic time through the last 
glacial period have formed these prairies, cut these rivers, dredged 
these Great Lakes, deposited enormous beds of iron ore, coal, and 
oil, and left a glacial till which has weathered into the world’s 
richest soil. On the silver beaded screen he shows them pictures 
of spots which are familiar to many of them, and fills them with 
a new meaning. They learn to read maps and identify fossils. 


*The Middle West course is also described fully in School and Society, 
October 18, 1941. 
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Then the biologist takes over and tells how life came into this 
upper Mississippi valley, when and where the buffalo have been 
the dominant fauna, why the forests of Ohio and Michigan give 
way to the tall grasses of Illinois and the short grasses of the 
Great Plains, why this is the Corn Belt, and a hundred other 
facts and theories about their environment which young people 
have always wanted to know. They read, but not the usual biology 
texts—Donald Culross Peattie’s Prairie Grove and Paul Sears’ 
Deserts on the March, delightful as well as illuminating works. 
On the course moves, with the historian tying our French and 
Indian War into the political manipulations of Europe, our Civil 
War into the conflict of Yankee and Hoosier in the Illinois of the 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, one of which took place right on our 
campus—the student can go straight from the lecture to stand 
on the step where Lincoln stood. Against this background the 
political scientist can trace the growth of municipal, county, and 
state governmental practices, and the sociologist sketches urban 
versus rural problems, the race question, and crime—the last two 
especially as seen in Chicago. The economist tells how the Mid- 
west markets its products, finances its business deals, and reacts 
to economic legislation. Paralleling the educator’s tale of the 
growth of public schools, denominational colleges, and state uni- 
versities is the story of the professor of comparative religion about 
Jansenists, Mormons and the frontier camp-meetings. Household 
architecture, the development of the skyscraper, and the begin- 
nings of a Midwest school of painting are among the topics in the 
art lectures. Music from the lumberjack ballads to the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, and the literature of Clemens, Eggleston, 
Garland, Cather, Rolvaag, Anderson, Lewis, Masters, Sandburg, 
and Farrell complete the study of the expression of the region. 
As you can see the variety of topics treated is enormous, but 
through them all runs the one thread of the local scene. A term 
paper based on personal observations and research of a local prob- 
lem has made some of these young people authorities on the 
geology or history or architecture of their home towns; what bet- 
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ter training for future citizens of Illinois or Missouri? Twelve 
different lecturers occupy the platform, but the same instructor 
handles the small discussion-quiz groups throughout the year. 
From personal experience as an instructor I can assure you that 
teaching such a course is a stimulating experience in self-education. 
Nothing in years has given to the faculty such a sense of unity in 
PUSpox- 

I am not sure that such a course would solve the orientation 
problem of every college, or of very many of them, but I do know 
it has been a great step toward the solution of ours. Regionalism 
is not provincialism; it provides a motivation for expanding our 
interests into the rest of America and abroad. America has well 
defined regions with cultural, geographical, and economic unity; 
the Federal government has recognized this fact in its regional 
planning. I can see how colleges could become foci of interest for ~ 
their regions, whether it be Stanford for the Far West, Colorado 
College for the Mountain States, Baylor for the Southwest, Van- 
derbilt for the South, Lafayette for the Middle Atlantic States, or 
Bowdoin for New England. And I feel that this might be as help- 
ful to the region through providing enlightened leadership as to 
the college for orienting freshmen. 


Integration Courses 


At the other end of our four-year city of streets and boulevards 
it is essenfial that we guide the student out of town onto the high- 
ways which lead to his life’s goal. Just as we have oriented at the 
beginning, we must integrate at the end.-The major subject pro- 
vides one sort of integration, but a historico-philosophic course 
in the senior year, such as is suggested in the report, would pro- 
vide a synthesis of the sciences with the social studies and humani- 
ties such as furnishes the life-view we want every graduate to pos- 
sess. The chief opposition to this suggestion, I prophesy, will come 
from the heads of the major departments, who feel that during 
the senior year they should have practically the entire time of the 
student for honors work or intensive study ‘in his specialty. So 
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many Ph.D.’s are without understanding of values outside their 
own bailiwick that it is hard to persuade them of the value of 
such understanding among candidates for the A.B. 


_ When Specialization Should Begin and End 


The continually heard complaint from the teachers of liberal 
arts that vocations are crowding culture to the wall cannot arouse 
much sympathy if the teachers do nothing about it but wail. The 
liberal arts college has always been a vocational school—first for 
ministers and other professional men, then for scientists, army 
officers, housewives, authors, and others. I can think of no more 
vocational course in the world today than a major in Latin, the 
stronghold of the old liberal program. Why? Because in nine 
cases out of ten, majors in Latin are planning to teach Latin. 
Every young man and woman of today who is worthy of a college 
education has a natural desire to find a suitable life’s work. Where 
could he seek more effectively than in the wide choices of the 
liberal arts? Our psychology has taught us that the greatest force 
we can utilize in education is internal motivation—and where can 
we find it, if not in a vocation? I sometimes feel that our college 
curricula are constructed in reverse; they should more logically 
begin with the subject of intense specialization, and then, as the 
student discovers what he must know to master this narrow area, 
to hang all the broader fields of knowledge on these pegs. There 
are none of the liberal arts which refuse to be put in the form of 
problem-solving, and if the problems are vocational, so much the 
better. This year I am teaching a course in the English department 
under the title of “Biography.” We have read Plutarch, Boswell, 
Strachey, and others of the great literary biographers; we have 
discussed the techniques of biography, the “Psychographs” of 
Bradford, and the interviews of Ludwig; but when we come to 
the term papers, what do my students study and report upon?— 
figures in their own vocational fields. A would-be social worker 
studies the autobiographies of immigrants; a pre-medic reads 
DeKruif and Osler; a boy training for the ministry studies the 
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biographies of Christ by Paini, Renan, Case, and others. Instead 
of fighting to get a minimum of work done, I can use the voca- 
tional urge to start reading with a purpose which may continue 
long after the course is over. Knox College has produced a list 
of alumni distinguished in journalism which would make many 
large schools of journalism turn green with envy—and all without 
a department of journalism—usually without a single course so 
named. 
Campus Atmosphere Must Be Democratic 


I return at last to the basic assumption of the Committee’s 
report, that the classroom is only one of the agencies influencing 
the preservation of democracy in America—home, church, com- 
munity, radio, and movies are also at work or asleep. The colleges 
must use these other forces in the fight. There must be a genuine . 
democratic atmosphere on our campuses, to give the students a 
sense of citizenship in the college community rather than of serf- 
dom under a faculty tyranny. The calendar of campus activities 
must stress the cultural—dramatics, debate, chorus, orchestra. 
Often a chapel speaker may open up new vistas of orientation to 
students who missed them in class. Visiting lecturers who remain 
on the campus for several weeks providing cultural opportunities 
without necessarily granting credits toward graduation may give 
the scientist his taste for art or letters. Concert series can be planned 
to please more than a few connoisseurs, to bring new richness 
into the lives of freshmen. And, although I agree with the Com- 
mittee that religion as taught in the classroom should not be 
evangelism, we cannot afford to divorce education from the task 
of our neighboring churches, for they too are working day and 
night to establish the sacredness of the individual, the prevalence 
of reason over force, and the abundant life. If the influence of 
religion in our democracy begins to disappear, we may look for 


the blackout of liberal education. 
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North Carolina College for Negroes 
and Its President 


A. Henincsurc, Head of the Department of Education 
North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 


The North Carolina College for Negroes, located at Durham, is one 
of five state-supported colleges for Negroes in the Tarheel State. Of the 
other four, three are engaged in the preparation of elementary teachers, 
while the fourth is the land-grant college of the state. The college in Durham 
is the youngest of these five, and is the first state-supported liberal arts 
college for Negroes in the country. From the day when its doors were first 
opened in 1g10 to the present time, the institution has enjoyed unusual 
growth. , 


Days of Great Financial Difficulty 


The National Religious Training School and Chautauqua, the name 
first given to the institution, had as its purpose “the development of young 
men and women of that fine character and sound academic training requisite 
for real service to the race and to the nation.” Its founder and present presi- 
dent, Dr. James E. Shepard, had been deeply impressed by the fact that a 
great need existed for a training center for Sunday School teachers and 
other religious workers. Private donations were never very large, for older 
and better established private colleges had made their appeal to the philan- 
thropic public many years earlier. These donations were in small measure 
supplemented by student fees, but these two sources of income were never 
sufficient to meet the rapidly increasing debts. 


Reorganization of the Institution 


By 1915, it had become quite clear that the school would not be able 
to continue as then organized. Debts were piling up, and in spite of the 
almost superhuman efforts of the president to raise the necessary funds, 
each month saw the financial picture a bit more discouraging than it had 
been the previous month. So great did these difficulties become that the 
entire school was sold, and a complete program of reorganization was in- 
stituted. Mrs. Russell Sage of New York City contributed the money neces- 
sary to establish the reorganization, and under a new name, the National 
Training School, the institution entered upon the second stage of its develop- 
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ment. This stage was marked by an expanding academic program, and by 
an increased support from interested southerners. It was during this period — 
that “the congregation of one of the most influential white churches in 
Durham, unsolicited, assumed responsibility for the salary of one of the 
highest paid members of the faculty.” 


The National Training School Becomes a State Institution 
The post-war period again found the school in great financial diffi- 


culty, for a decrease in enrollment had been accompanied by a loss of reve- 
nue from both donations and student fees. After some study as to the best 
possible future for the school, the officers decided in 1923 to present the 
entire property to the State of North Carolina, with the agreement that 
the state assume the total deficit of approximately fifty thousand dollars. 
The entire physical plant was assessed at that time for $135,000. In 1925, 
a bill was passed in the legislative session which converted the Durham 
State Normal School into the North Carolina College for Negroes. During 
the 1929 session of the legislature, an economy-minded subcommittee seri- 
ously considered the consolidation of North Carolina College for Negroes — 
with another state institution. The Governor appointed a committee of 
well-known educators of the state, whose favorable report upon the work 
being done in Durham resulted in the unanimous decision to continue the 
North Carolina College for Negroes. So impressed were the members of 
the legislature that an appropriation of $145,000 was made for additional 
permanent improvements. 

Beginning in 1935, the college enjoyed a remarkable physical expan- 
sion. That period of expansion, marked by an unusual building program, 
has continued to the present time. A library, spacious and well-equipped 
dormitories for men and for women, a beautiful auditorium, and, more 
recently, a gymnasium including a modern swimming pool; these are some 
of the indications of physical growth. The science building, in which are 
housed the laboratories and classrooms for the natural sciences and the 
department of home economics, is one of the best equipped in the South. 
In the meantime, the entire campus has undergone a transformation. The 
fifty-acre campus is attractively shaded and terraced, and advantage has 
been taken of the gently rolling landscape to build pleasantly winding 


walks which connect points of interest about the grounds. 


The Graduate Program Developed on Co-operative Basis 


In addition to its functions of offering liberal arts courses and of the: 
preparation of teachers ‘of academic subjects in the high school field, the 
Durham college has recently been authorized to offer “graduate and pro- 
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fessional courses for the Negro of North Carolina.” The act specifically 
provides that all such courses must be standard. This legislation, enacted in 
1939, began a strikingly interesting development in graduate instruction for 
Negroes, and of inter-racial co-operation. 

The graduate program is developed under the direction of a Graduate 
Council, composed of Dr. James E. Shepard; the Dean of the Graduate 
School of Duke University; and the Dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of North Carolina. The instructional staff is made up of men 
and women from the three co-operating institutions. Thus the services of 
nationally known teachers and research workers are made available in the 
classrooms of the North Carolina College for Negroes. Up to the present 
time, thirty vbr more professors from Duke University and from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina have participated in this program of co-operation. 
These men have entered upon this new phase of their work with great 
enthusiasm and have been generally well pleased with the caliber of the 
students who have studied with them. The rapidly increasing enrollment 
in the graduate division would seem to suggest that-Negro students through- 
out the state are quick to take advantage of the high order of instruction 
thus made available to them. The number of students enrolled in graduate 
courses during the summer of 1941 more than doubled the number so en- 
gaged during the previous summer. 


A Well-Trained Faculty 


A consistent program of upgrading the professional preparation of 
all teachers in the college has been under way for the past five years. The 
average for all teachers in the college is 2.3 years’ work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, and in one department; that of the natural sciences, all six members 
hold the doctor’s degree. But this program of upgrading has not been 
marked by the discharge or by the retirement of teachers who have spent 
any great number of years in the employ of the college. While changes in 
the instructional staff have been great during the past five years, these 
changes have largely been additions rather than replacements. During one 
of these years, seven additions were made to the faculty, but the only person 
to leave for the year was absent for further study. 


The President—A Tireless Worker 


The building of a great and a beautiful college’ is no mean achieve- 
ment in the life span of any one man. To dream, to plan, and gradually 
to see one’s dreams take tangible shape; these are fitting rewards for one who 
has given almost his entire lifetime to a great cause in which he firmly 
believes. In the case of James E. Shepard, he not only believes in the 


snpiaiies coe coined Ainge a 
occasion heard this man of remarkable memory c. 


Thinking persons throughout the South are justly proud of the great 
Tis: bred -cbsmenmeks acignmces phic dines ocagaeed et eae 
during the past twenty years. We point with pride to good roads, good 
schools, and an increasing spirit of friendliness among the two races. Three 
major forces have largely been responsible for this progress. The first is 
perhaps the long line of able governors whose vision and whose energy 
have been reflected in the entire life of the state. The second is the great 
influence for good exerted by the University of North Carolina. The third 
is in great degree the contribution of the president of North Carolina 
College; for-Negrocy \eechechers pice hina haeed tiaaleataeeean eee 
commonwealth. 

(Eprror’s Nore: This article will be incomplete without drawing 
the attention of our readers to the following persons who have been the 
\staunchest supporters and advisers of President James E. Shepard during 
the critical periods of this institution: Miss Ruth Rush, dean of women, 
who joined this institution in 1915; Mrs. Frances Eagleson, registrar, who 
joined in 1921; Dr. Alfonso Elder, academic dean, who joined in 1924; and 
Professor James Taylor, dean of men, who joined in 1926. These four per- 

sons have become a part of this College in every sense of the word.) 
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Some Observations on 
South Africa 


Amos J. Wut, Professor of French 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


Until about seventy years ago 
Africa was generally regarded as 
the “Dark Continent,” a term first 
used in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century when few white men 
had crossed the Orange River, when 
fewer still had crossed the Vaal, and 
when beyond thiS lay the great un- 
known. Although some light has 
come in recent years to dispel the 
gloom in many parts of this vast 
continent, it is with conditions and 
changes in that section known as 
South Africa that this article is con- 
cerned. Mrs. White and the writer 
lived and labored with the natives 
of South Africa for three years; the 
following pages will carry some of 
our observations for that period of 
time. The writer is of the opinion 
that the natives of South Africa 
have, in recent years, undergone 
greater changes than any other 
African group. 

In order to understand properly 
these changes and to appreciate 
what the presence of the white man 
has meant to the black man of South 
Africa, it is necessary to go back for 
a brief glimpse of the native in his 
tribal states. Before the coming of 
the white man this country belonged 
entirely to its black inhabitants. 
They were called savages, but they 
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had a system and a way of life which 
seemed to suit them better than the 
white man’s system and way of life. 
Material things, such as food and 
dress, were held in a community of 
property. Each man, woman, and 
child shared alike in the possessions 
of the tribe. Boys and girls were led 
naturally to care for the animals and 
the home, to cultivate the soil, to 
hunt, and to make weapons. Chil- 
dren were taught to obey not only 
parents but also chiefs, headmen, 
and older brothers. In fact, all the 
adults stood in the relationship of 
parents to all the children. The 
young were taught courtesy toward 
all elders, remembrance of and re- 
spect for ancestors, correct behavior 
at meals, and respect for property. 
There were initiation ceremonies for 
both sexes when they became of age. 
These rites were designed to pro- 
mote honesty and virtue in the girls 
and a spartan-like resistance to hard- 
ship in the boys. This is the type of 
natives who lived in South Africa 
when gold was discovered in 1884 
and mines were opened in Johannes- 
burg. 

During the last sixty years, Johan- 


nesburg has grown from an almost 


houseless veldt (field) to a modern 


city of over 500,000 inhabitants with 
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all the features of a thriving, bustling 
metropolis. Doubtless the opening 
of the gold mines in- 1884 and of 
the diamond mines in 1886, coupled 
with the steady advance of the white 
man, are responsible for most of the 
changes in the lives of the natives. 
Prior to the coming of the white 
man, the South African natives had 
roamed over the land in much the 
same way as do the natives in the 
Protectorates of Basutoland, Swazi- 
land, and Bechuanaland; but the de- 
sirable land of South Africa was 
coveted by the conquerors, and they 
took what they coveted. To the na- 
tives the loss of land meant also the 
loss of cattle, and cattle constituted 
their greatest source of wealth. It 
was for them the “lobola” which 
must be given before final arrange- 
ments for marriages could be made. 


The only satisfactory substitute 
for the “lobola” cattle was the white 
man’s pounds and shillings, and the 
only way by which these could be 
secured was by working for the 
white man. Here was the revolu- 
tionary change. It is true that the 
Bantu had worked before the com- 
ing of the white man, but he had 
worked for his tribe and had se- 
cured for himself his cattle for skins, 
for lobola, and for meat. Besides 
this the women had helped plough 
the fields and cultivate the mealies, 
his staple food. But when the white 
man took away good land, the na- 
tive was relegated to dry and much 
less productive areas. Young men 
then began to leave the reserves and 
go to the cities of Johannesburg and 
Kimberley to work in the mines. It 
is not difficult to imagine how ill 
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prepared these young natives were 
for the cities and the mines, but the 
migration to cities was in large 
numbers. The writer has seen hun- 
dreds of them weaving their way 
from trains through the crowded 
streets of the city to the mines, some 
clad in ill-fitting trousers, some in 
skirts, and some with only a blanket 
wrapped about their bodies. 


After the laborer has earned a 
few pounds in a month or two and 
by virtue of a suit of clothes, a shirt, 
a necktie, a pair of shoes, socks, and 
a hat he becomes a new being. He 
will not attract attention now, for 
he is just another city native. After 
about a year of such work, he may 
go home, pay his. “lobola,” and 
marry. He may even return to the 
life of the city, for he has found 
that with the white man’s money 
he can buy the things that he likes— 
banjos, bicycles, kaffr beer, and 
trips to the cinemas. He likes, more- 
over, the wide paved streets, the 
parks, the large department stores, 
the bright lights, and the automo- 
biles that go whizzing by. 


Segregation of the Races 


The government of South Africa 
is pledged to the absolute separation 
of the races. About the only things 
that the different races do in com- 
mon are: travel the same roads and 
walk the same streets. In addition 
to the well-known types of discrimi- 
nation, due to racial dissimilarity 
and race prejudice, such as we meet 
in this country, the African faces 
various legal bars and restrictions. 
The door to progress in industry is 
shut against him and locked up by 
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the highest political authority in 
the land. Some of these restrictions 
date back many years. Chief among 
them are: (1) the Pass Laws, which 
restrict the free movement of na- 
tives and confine them to special 
housing areas in urban centers; (2) 
the Native Labor Regulation Act; 
‘and (3) the Master and Servants’ 
Act. The last two acts make it a 
criminal offence to break a civil con- 
tract. Dr. Ray Phillips of the Ameri- 
can Board tells of a case at the Iron 
and Steel works, Pretoria, where 
the natives asked for an increase of 
six pence (twelve cents) per day in 
their pay. They were told that if 
they did not wish to work they 
could go. They left and were ar- 
rested, charged with and convicted 
of breaking their labor contracts, 
and finally sentenced to fines of two 
dollars and ten days of hard labor. 

The Mines and Works Amenda- 
ment Act is often referred to as the 
“color bar act,” because it empowers 
the government to restrict certain 
skilled operations, largely in con- 
nection with the running of ma- 
chinery, to Europeans or Euro-afri- 
cans. 
The Apprenticeship Act provides 
for the training of juveniles in cer- 
tain designated trades under appren- 
ticeship committees, composed of 
employers and employees. It also 
provides that apprentices may be re- 
quired by committee to attend tech- 
nical colleges to which, of course, 
Africans would be refused admis- 
sion. 

These and other discriminatory 
acts are hindrances to economic se- 


curity and are the cause of much re- 
sentment and ill will. 


Wages 


We come naturally to the ques- 
tion of wages paid to natives. An 
investigation of the wage earners of 
western Native township and Orlan- 
do location revealed that the weekly 
wage averaged twenty shillings 
(about five dollars) and the monthly 
wage averaged fifteen dollars. The 
average daily wage of mine workers 
in 1936 was sixty cents; there has 
been little increase in wages in the 
last thirty or forty years. The wages 
of the heads of families are often 
supplemented by the earnings of 
wives and children. This supple- 
mentary income in some instances 
has been sufficient to raise the total 
amount to an average of about thirty 
dollars. 

Major H. S. Cooke has estimated 
that a minimum of thirty dollars 
per month is necessary to the well 
being of a native family of four. 
The mines officials have estimated 
that the lowest cost of food on which 
a native family could maintain rea- 
sonable health is fifteen dollars per 
month. Another estimate brings the 
cost of decent living to at least ten 
dollars a week. A number of other 
estimates have been made, but it is 
safe to conclude that with an aver- 
age monthly wage of not more than 
twenty-two dollars the native must 
meet a monthly food cost of ap- 
proximately thirty dollars. This does 
not provide for clothing, furniture, 
school, church, rent and transpor- 
tation. The question of the adjust- 
ment of African wages to the con- 
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stantly increasing cost of living has 
never been given the attention which 
it deserves, but it lies at the heart 
of the whole problem of the ability 
of the native to adjust himself to the 
new social order with which he is 
surrounded. 


Special Discriminatory Practices 


In almost all instances, non-Euro- 
peans are not allowed to ride on the 
elevators in the stores of Johannes- 
burg. This is also true of some other 
cities. If the native goes to a doctor 
in the city he must wait outside the 
door in the hall until all white pa- 
tients have been served. In the Cape 
Province I saw a large imposing 
Dutch Reformed Church; across the 
street was another but much smaller 
one belonging to the same denomi- 
nation. I was told that the colored 
people attended the smaller church 
and the whites attended the larger 
one. The colored people, however, 
were not permitted to ring their 
church bell at the same time the 
bell of the larger church was being 
rung, nor were they permitted to 
enter and leave their church at the 
same time the whites were entering 
and leaving theirs. 

There is absolute separation in 
the schools. There are schools for 
whites only, schools for Indians 
only, schools for colored only,’ and 
schools for natives only. There are 
different courses, a different salary 
scale, and different regulations for 
each group. The whites, Indians, 
and colored have free compulsory 
education through the secondary 


1The term colored is used to designate 
persons of mixed blood. 


ne 


seeks the natives have no compul- 


sory attendance laws and must buy 
their own books and pay tuition. 


The Native Looks at Christianity 


One of the greatest stumbling 
blocks to the adjustment of the 
African to western civilization is the 
practice of Christians. In his tribal 
life the native followed a rigid code 
of honor in his relationships with 
his fellow tribesman, but with others 
outside the tribe this was not the 
case. In his relationship with the 
Europeans he seems not to be con- 
scious of the same obligation to 
truthfulness, honesty, and reliabil- 
ity demanded by his dealings with 
his fellow tribesman. The African 
cannot understand why the white 
man is so greatly concerned with 
seeing that contracts are rigidly ad- 
hered to by the native, while the 
white man himself seems bound by 
nothing. Many missionaries will not 
allow natives in their houses except 
as servants, and the matter of shak- 
ing hands with natives is out of the 
question. The native therefore is 
forced to draw the conclusion that 
Christianity is deceit. Mr. R. V. Se- 
lope Tema, editor of the Bantu 
World, which carries news in six 
Bantu tongues, a militant African, 
and an important spokesman for his 
group writes: “There are Africans, 
who, on account of the unchristian 
attitude of the majority of Euro- 
peans are beginning to question 
whether or not it pays to follow the 
white man along Christian lines. 
Some go so far as to say that Chris- 
tianity is an instrument of oppres- 
sion; it is an institution which has 
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E Rain—A Poem 
God wept floods of tears today 
Of sorrow, wrath and pain 
For His wayward earthly child 
Who calls His anguish—rain. 
—Va ere E. Parks 
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1K Selected: Annotated Eist of Books. 
by or about the Negro 
(Published from May thru October, 1941) 


Compiled by 
Mou E. Dunzap, Librarian 
Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio 


(Books are listed in alphabetical order of authors within each group.) 
1. SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS Deep South. A Social Anthropologi- 


The Economic History of Liberia. 
By George W. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: The Associated Pub 
lishers, Incorporated, 1941. $3. 
ment of ideas for the liberation 
and colonization of slaves from 
Colonial times to present-day Li- 
beria. Background i 
and ethnological data on Africa 
give the needed setting. Empha- 
sis ... is on the . . . internal and 
international efforts of Liberia to 
finance a government by borrow- 
ing money at exhorbitant rates for 
non-productive activities.” 

—wWarren M. Banner in 
Opportunity, October, 1941 


Where Angels Dare to Tread. By 


Victor Calverton. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. $3. 


“A lively, popular account of 
outstanding utopian and coopera- 
tive settlements in America from 
the Labadists of seventeenth cen- 
tury to Father Divine’s present 
enterprises.” 

—The Booklist, June 1, 1941 


cal Study of Caste and Class. By 
Warner. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. $4.50. 

of social class and color caste in a 
southern city. The complex rela- 


' tionships between Negroes and 


whites, their biological and cul- 
tural conflicts, are seen from both 
sides of society, for this book is 
based on the joint research of 2 
white man and his wife and of 2 
Negro man and his wife who lived 
in ‘Old City’ for two years.” 
—FPublisher’s Note 


How America Lives. By James C. 


Furnas. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1941. $3. 

One of the sixteen representa- 
tive American families which are 
surveyed in this book is that of 2 
Negro sharecropper, whose an- 
nual income is $26. Facts about 
living conditions, a tabulated 
budget, and photographs feature 
each of the chapters. 
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Statistical Atlas of Southern Coun- 
ties; Listing and Analysis of Socio- 
Economic Indices of Eleven Hun- 
dred and Four Southern Counties. 
By Charles Spurgeon Johnson and 
others. Chapel Hill, N. C.: The 
University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941. $4. 


The survey includes the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Virginia. Thirty-six 
maps and tables tabulate counties 
by crop type, division of labor 
type, Negro counties, school at- 
tendance, school expenditures, 
size of farms, etc. 


Darky Days in Dixie. By Mary 
Emma Peace. San Antonio, Tex- 
as: Naylor Company, 1941. $1.50. 

“Colorful sayings of old-time 
Negroes of the deep South as re- 
membered by a daughter of the 
Southern Confederacy.” —sub-title 


Married Life in an African Tribe. 
By Isaac Schapera. New York: 
Sheridan House, 1941. $3.50. 

“This book records in an accu- 
rate descriptive social history the 
changes that have taken place, 
particularly in the family life” of 
the Kgatla tribe of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorate during the cen- 
tury in which it “has been ex- 
posed to the influences of Western 
European culture. . . . We are 
shown how Kgatla morals have 
deteriorated under the influence 
of Christian teaching.” 


—Publishers Weekly, 
October 18, 1941 


Select Bibliography of South African 


Native Life. By Isaac Schapera. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1941. 
$2.85. 

Color and Human Nature [Negro . 
Youth in Chicago]. By W. Lloyd 
Warner and others. Washington, 
D.C.: American Youth Commis- 
sion, 1941. $2.25. 

“Fifth in a series of studies of 


' Negro youth being published by 


the American Youth Commission, 
Color and Human Nature ana- 
lyzes the relationship between 
skin-color and personality devel- 
opment among Negroes. It pre- 
sents . . . the findings of a survey 
of 805 Negro individuals.” 

—Lois Taylor in Opportunity, 

June, 1941 
Il. EDUCATION 


Conference on Adult Education and 
the Negro. Findings of the Third 
Annual Conference Held on Jan- 
uary 30-31 and February 1, 1941 
at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D.C, Hampton, Va.: Hamp- 
ton Institute, Extension Division, 
1941. $ .25. 

Teachers’ Social Knowledge and Its 
Relation to Pupils’ Response; a 
Study of Four St. Louis Negro 
Elementary Schools. By Ruth 
Miriam Harris. New York: Co- 
lumbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege, 1941. $1.60. (Contributions 
to Education, Number 816.) 

Northern Teachers in the South, 
1862-1870. By Henry Lee Swint. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. $2.50. 

“The main effort seems to have 
been to examine those works 
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which identify the Northern 


teachers as either abolitionists or. 


residents of the sections where 
abolitionists were found. With 
this as a fact established, the 
author feels justified in following 
others who instead of writing 
American history are venting their 
spleen upon those who dared to 
fight for real democracy in 
America.” 
—C. G. Woodson in The Journal 

of Negro History, October, 

1941 
Education of Negroes in New Jer- 
sey. By Marion M. T. Wright. 
New York: Columbia University, 
Teachers College, 1941. $2.35. 
(Contributions to Education, 
Number 815.) 

“In the development of the top- 
ic, Dr. Wright discusses such 
phases as the efforts of the mis- 
sionaries sent out by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, the endeavors of 
the Friends, the self-help of slaves 
and free Negroes, the assistance 
given by the abolitionists, the un- 
dertaking of the church schools, 
and the attempt of the coloniza- 
tionists to educate at the African 
school Negroes whom they be- 
lieved would thereby be qualified 
to establish for their race a nation 
in Africa, although saying at the 
same time that educated Negroes 
in America could not make any 
such contribution to our nation.” 

—J. D. Jerome in The Journal of 
Negro History, October, 1941 
Ul. LITERATURE 


Golden Slippers. By Arna Bontemps. 
Illustrated by Henrietta Bruce 
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Sharon. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1941. $2.50. 

An anthology of Negro poetry 


for juvenile readers. 


The Negro Caravan. Edited by 


Sterling A. Brown and others. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 
1941. 

An anthology of writings by 
American Negroes. 


Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! By Irvin 


Shrewsbury Cobb. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. $1. 


“These anecdotes about the 
author’s loyal, life-long friends 


among the Negroes of Paducah, ~ 


Kentucky, appeared originally as 

the chapter ‘Mine Eyes Have Seen 

the Glory’ in his recent autobiog- 
raphy, ‘Exit Laughing.’ ” 

—Publishers Weekly, 

October 18, 1941 


Calendar of the Writings of Freder- 


ick Douglass in the Douglass Me- 
morial Home, Anacostia, D.C. 
Prepared by the District of Co- 
lumbia Historical Records Survey 
Division of Professional and Serv- 
ice Projects, Works Projects Ad- 
ministration. Washington, D.C.: 
Historical Records Survey, Works 
Projects Administration, 1941. 


Containing a preface by H. B. 
Dilliard, and a foreword by Carter 
G. Woodson, these letters include 
communications from such _per- 
sons as William Lloyd Garrison, 


John Greenleaf Whittier, and’ 


John Brown. They are concerned 
with moral reform, abolition, re- 
ligion and education. 
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IV. HISTORY, TRAVEL AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

Stories of the Underground Rail- 

road. By Anna L. Curtis. New 

York: Island Workshop Press, 

1941. $1.75. 

“With an introduction by Rufus 
M. Jones, the author has given us 
ten stories in which the Quakers, 
long friends of the freedom of the 
Negro, played important parts. 
. .. The stories were selected ac- 
cording to juvenile interest, and 
the language is simplified to 
reach children in the elementary 
schools.” 

—The Negro History Bulletin, 
October, 1941 
Word Pictures of the Great. By 
Elise Palmer Derricotte and oth- 
ers. Washington, D.C.: The Asso- 
ciated Publishers, Incorporated, 
1941. $1.50. 

The first of a series of volumes 
planned by the authors to make 
history appealing to the begin- 
ner. Biographical sketches of 
twenty-six persons influential in 
the history of the American Ne- 
gro are included in this produc- 
tion. 


Reveille in Washington, 1861-1865. 
By Margaret Leech. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941. $3.50. 

This picture of the nation’s capi- 
tal during the Civil War years 
contains many passages dealing 
with the formation of Negro regi- 
ments and treatment of Negro 
soldiers at that time. 


The Colour Bar in East Africa. By 
Norman Leys. London: The Ho- 
garth Press, 1941. 7s 6d. 


“This book is the answer to the 
question as to why the Negroes of 
the modern world would like to 
see the break-up of the British 
Empire along with the overthrow 
of the Nazis. .. . Leys, however, is 
not so much concerned about the 
colour bar itself as he is about 
how it came about and how to 
get rid of it.” 


—C. G. Woodson in The Journal of 
Negro History, October, 1941 


Focus on Africa. By Richard Upjohn 


Light. New York: American Geo- 
graphical Society, 1941. $5. 

The economic and _ physical 
geography of Africa are empha- 
sized in this account of a two- 
month flying expedition over that 
continent. Photographs by Mrs. 
Light. 


History of the Family and Descend- 


ants of Toussaint-L’Ouverture. 
By General Nemours. Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti: Imprimerie de 
lEtat, Rue du Centre, 1941. $1. 

An English version of the au- 
thor’s Histoire de la Famille et de 
la Descendance de Toussaint- 
L’ Ouverture. 


Marian Anderson; a Portrait. By 


Kosti Vehanen. New York: Whit- 
tlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Incorporated, 194r. 
$2.50. 

“The career of the great Negro 
singer as described by her accom- 
panist of ten years.” 


—Publishers Weekly, 
May 17, 1941 


The Negro in Our History. 7th Edi- 


tion. Further Revised and En- 
larged. By Carter Godwin Wood- 
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son. Washington, D.C.: The As- 
sociated Publishers, 1941. $4. 

A modification and revision in 
view of recent developments, 
mark this seventh edition of a fa- 
miliar volume. 


V. FICTION 


Blood on the Forge. By William At- 
taway. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, and Company, 1941. §2. 

“The story of three Negro 
brothers, who leave their Ken- 
tucky farm to go to western Penn- 
sylvania to work in the steel mills 
during the first World War.” ~ 

—Book Review Digest, 
September, 1941 

Saturday for Samuel. By Le Grand. 
New York: Greystone Press, 1941. 
$1.25. 

“Samue] is a little colored boy 
who discovered how you could eat 
your cake and have it too.” 


—New York Times Book Review, 
November 2, 1941 
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Royal Road. By Arthur Kuhl, New 


York: Sheed and Ward, 1941. | 


$1.75. 

This tale “pierces the core of 
the problem of the Negro living 
in the world of whité men... . 
It succeeds notably in throwing 
the spotlight of attention upon the 
helplessness, the frustration, the 
confusion of the black men caught 
‘in. the stranglehold of prejudice 
and persecution.” 

—Rose Feld in The New York 
Times Book Review, October 
19, 1941 


Mr. George’s Joint. By Elizabeth Lee 


Wheaton. New York: Dutton, © 


1941. $2.50. 


“Winner of the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Southern Award and Gold 
Medal for 1941. A unique story 
of a group of Texas Negroes.” 

—Publishers Weekly, 
September 27, 1941 
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. . . If a democracy is to have democratic education, the 


» oo 


school must be protected not only against the assaults of minori- 
ties but also from the caprice and ignorance of the majority. A 
central task of democratic education is to educate a democracy 
to desire, to support, and to defend a program of democratic 
education.” 


—Taxen From The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy 
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EDUCATION IN THE DEMOCRATIC FAITH - 
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The guarding of American democracy may require powerful 
armies, navies, and air fleets, but armies, navies, and air fleets are not 
enough. If democracy is to save itself, it must do far more than appro- 
priate billions of dollars for military defense, build tanks, airplanes, 
and battleships, master the correlated military skills and knowledges. 
It must also establish a sound economy, put the unemployed to work, 
release the energies of technology, conserve the natural resources, and 
give to all a sense of security. But this also is not enough. The defense 
of democracy is far more than an economic question. In the last analysis 
it is a moral and spiritual question—a question of the values and ideas 
to be defended and applied to life. It is a question of the education of 
free men, broadly and fundamentally considered. 


All of this means that the American people should give as close 
attention to the moral quality of their educational program as the dic- 
tatorial regimes of Europe have given to theirs. They should pass their 
entire system of theory and practice under careful scrutiny with a view 
to bringing it into more complete and direct harmony with the articles 
of the democratic faith. They should fashion an education conceived 
in the spirit of that faith and devoted to its defense and further realiza- 
tion—an education designed to prepare their children to guard, to 
live in, and to develop a free society. More particularly they should 
fashion an education frankly and systematically designed to give to the 
rising generation the loyalties, the knowledge, the discipline of free 
men. In a word, the Amercian public school, through its life and 
program, should proceed deliberately to foster and strengthen all those 
physical, intellectual, and moral traits which are the substance of 
democracy—to incorporate into the behavior of boys and girls and 
youth the great patterns of democratic living and faith. 


—TAkEN FROM The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy 


